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‘To the Governor of the State of Oregon: 

In compliance with section 13 of the university act, I make the 
following report of the transactions of the regents, and the progress 
and condition of the university for the year ending June 30, 1879. 


EXPENDITURE OF APPROPRIATION OF 
OCTOBER 21, 1876, 


This appropriation of $10,000 a year for the years 1877-8, for the 
completing and furnishing the university building, ete has been 
finally expended. 8 

In the report of the president of the regents for the year 1877-8, 
it was stated that $12,766.50 thereof had been disbursed up to that 
time; and during the past year the remainder of the appropriation, 
plus $10.00, has been applied to the purchase and care of apparatus, 
a piano, procuring a supply of water, etc, as per bill of items hereto 
annexed and marked“ A” will appear in detail. 

What was said in my last report about the eare and responsibility 
for the expenditure of this fund applies equally well to the portion 
disbursed during the present year. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. : 


The receipts and expenses fur the year ending June 30, 1879, have 
been as follows : 


RECEIPTS. l 
Interest on university fund....... ssasussscseseres . . . 8 3,507 50 
From appropropriatin of October 18, 1878.......... . 1,925 00 
Tuition—Collegiate Department... $ 1,225 00 

; Preparatory Department............. 2,658 00—3,878 00 
Incidental es „ e 392 00 
Diplomas for 1878-ꝶœ nnn E VAR 70 00 

i $ 9,772 50 
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EXPENSES, $ 
Salaries—Collegiate Department... saase.aesosenuae 8 5,200 00! 


Preparatory Department. . 2,000 00 
Incidental expenses. — 2 2 1,117 08 


x . 88,317 08 


Of this amonnt, the sum of 8455 was not actually received and 
paid out by the treasurer, because as stated in my last report, the see 
retary has made collections aud payments to that amonnt by means of 
exchanges in which there was no money actually handled ; as for in- 
stance, charging a teacher or other persun with the tuition of his 
children, and crediting him with payment by endorsing the amonnt as 
a payment on his warrant for salary or other services. 

The treasurer's jeport also shows 81000 received from interest on 
university funds, end paid ont on June 14, 1879, but this being in fact 

. the purchase by Protessor Johnson on June 24, 1878, of property in 
Salem from the land commissioners to be charged to the university 3 
interest then due, and applied un Professor Juhnson’s salary account 
as stated in my report for the year ending June 30, 1878, is therefore 
not re-stated in this report. : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 


The receipts and expenses for the year ending June 30, 1878, were 


» as follows: > 
RECEIPTS, 
Interest on university fund, nnn. ... $ 4,180 00 
Currene gd... wee 377 00—84, 557 00 
Tuition— Collegiate Department. 1,100 00 
u Preparatory Department . 2,616 75— 3.716 75 
Tneidental Tees... 2essr. an Shes COS oh awe ee 401 25 
„á : an $ 8,675 00 
EXPENSES. 
Salaries—Collegiate Department... . 8 6,500 00 ; 
Preparatory Department 2,000° 00—$8,500 00 
2 Tneidentals..........-- =... e 3 976 86 
i : i .. $ 9,476 86 
5 From this it appears that in 1878, the expenditures exceeded the 
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receipts in the sum of $801.86, while in 1879, the receipts exceeded 

the expenditures by $1,455.17, leaving a balance to the credit of the 

school on these two years of $653.31. But the report for the year- 
ending June 30, 1877, shows a deficit of $1,036.25, and the difference 

between these two latter sutns, $382.94, represents the actual deficiency 

in the revenue of the nuiversity on June 30, 1879. 


* 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


The treasurers report show that during the year ending June 30, 


1879, he received $10,329.75 and disbursed $9,513.83, leaving a bal- ` 


ance on hand of 8815.92. But this statement includes the $1,000 re- 
veived and paid to Professor Johnson through the purchase of the 
Salem property from the land commissioners above referred to. 


UNIVERSITY FUND, CONDITION OF. 


The condition of the university fund on June 30, 1879, as appears 
from a statement furnished by the treasurer of State, is as follows: 


Loaned on-82 notes and mortgages... 6.2... ee eee ees $ 46,620 99 

Cash on hanß cd J 8 2,068 79 
§ 45,689 78 

Interest due July 1, 18719. ... . 84,521 13 

Interest op haud. ee. eee roe St 44— 4.605 57 


The balance of the fond realized from the sales of the university 
lands, amounting te upward of $17,000, as I stated in my last report, 
by being leaned upon insutficient security has become invested in non- 
production real property fram which it is not likely the principal will- 
soon if ever be realized, while over $10,000 interest due thereon is an 
absolute loss. 


FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY FUND. 


Upon the subject of the future management of this fund I beg leave 
to repeat the recommendation of my report for last year, and hope 
that the suggestion will meet your approbation and be favorably com-_ 
mended to the next legislative assembly. 

“The amount of interest remaining, unpaid, as stated above, sug- 
gests very forcibly the necessity of amending the uniyersity act 50 as 
to provide that any installment of interest overdue shall bear interest 
until paid at the same rate as the principal. oa ee 

“Such à provision would promote the prompt payment of interest, 
and at least secure compensation for the illegal delay. 
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“It is also to be considered whether this fund cannot be placed wher 
it will be better cared for, and the interest more punctually paid than 
now. A Board of Commissioners, the Governor, Secretary and Treas. 
urer of State are charged with the investment of the fund by the con. 
stitution, (Art. 8, Sec. 5) but their powers and duties in this respect 
‘shall be such as may be preseribed by law.” The experience of the 
past has demonstrated the fact that it is folly to expect this board to 
attend to this fund as it ought to be done in addition to their other 
duties for the meagre compensation allowed them. To expect a Treas. 
urer of State to collect the interest promptly on $40,000, distributed 
over the country in forty different loans in addition to his other duties 
at the risk, too, of offending the borrower and incurring his opposition 
at the next election, on an annual aalary of 8800, is expecting too much 
of the average man. 

“Asa practical remedy I suggest that the fund, as fast as it is col- 
lected, be loaned to the State. The State is in debt, and always likely 
tu be, at least to the amount of the university fund. 

Let the board be authorized to Joan the fund to the State as fast us 
it acenmulates and can be used to retire a like amount of outstanding 
indebtedness.” 

Since these suggestions were made, there has been an entire change 
of the board, but the result. so far ate not favorable to the present 
management. On July 1, 1879, there was about three years interest, 
$4,521.13, due and uncollectible on what is deemed the solvent part of 
the loan, while the salaries of the professors were in arrears but for 
the extraordinary aid received from the State. 


i TEACHERS. 


During the past year, there has been no change in the professors and 
teachers in the school, except in the employment of Mr. John Straub 
of Portland, as tutor in the collegiate and preparatory departments, at 
at salary of $900 a year, where he has done much and acceptable 


service. 
STUDENTS. 


The studies commenced on September 16, 1878, and closed June 20, 
1879. During that time, the attendance was as follows: 

First term, collegiate department, males, 54, females,-29; of which 
51 attended on free scholarships and 32 paid. Preparatory depart- 
ment, males and females 104, with an average of 96; total 187. 

_Second term collegiate department, males 41, females 24; of which 
44 attended on.free scholarships and 21 paid. Preparatory depart- 
ment, males and females 92, with an average of 36; total 157. hole 
number enrolled in both departments during the year, 344. During 
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the year, students attended the collegiate department on free scholar- 
ships from the several counties of the State as follows: 

Benton 6; Coos 2; Curry 1; Clackamas 1; Donglas 5; Jackson 25 
Lane 7; Linn 5; Marion 3; Multnomah 9; Polk 3; Wasco 4; Yam- 
hill 4. Total 52. , 


INSTRUCTION AND GLASSES. 


The character and extent of the work during the year is suggested 
by the following statement of the classes and studies. In the collegiate 
department during the first term, the students were engaged in studies 
as follows : ; : 

Greek, 3 classes containing 24 students. 

Latin, 5 classes, containing 59. 

Rhetoric, 3 classes, containing 59. 

Algebra, 1 class of 38. 

Geometry, 1 class of 19. 

Trigonometry and surveying 1 class of 15. 

Mechanics, 1 class of 12. 

Astronomy, 1 class of 5. 

Chemistry, 1 class of 15. 

Book-keeping, 1 class of 7. 

Physical Features, 1 class of 17. : i 

Physiology, 1 class of 23. & 

Minerology, 1 class of 11. . 

History of Civilization, 1 class of 6. 

Geology and Paleontology, L class of 22, 

Mental Philosophy, 1 class of 6. 

Botany, 1 class of 19. _ 

General History, 1 class of 9. - 

Political Economy, 1 class of 6. 


DURING THE 8ECOND TERM, 


Greek, 3 classes containing 16 students. 
-Latin, 5 classes, containing 48. 
German, 1 class of 22. 
Algebra, 1 class of 26. 


Trigonometry, 1 class of 11. _ 


Geometry, 1 class of 20. . 

Mathematics, 2 classes, containing 18. TE 
Astronomy, 1 class of 5. 
Chemistry, 1 class of 18. : 
Physica! Features, 1 class of 19; 16 of whom passed. 

Minerology, 1 class of 17: 11 of whom passed. 5 
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Physiology, 1 class of 23 of whom 19 passed. 

History of Civilization, 1 class of 5; all passed. 

General History, 1 class of 21, of whom 4 passed. 

Geology, 1 class of 22, all passed. Š 

Botany, 1 elass of 19, of whom 12 passed. a Se 
Mental Philosophy, I class of 6, of whom 5 passed. 
Political Economy, I class of 7, all passed. 

Zoology, 1 «lass of 21, of whom 6 passed. ew u 
International Law, 1 class of 6, all passed. 

Constitution of the United States, 1 class of 5, all passed, 
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IN THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.——FIRST TERM. 


Higher Arithmetic, 2 classes containing 49 students. 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, 8 classes, containing 97. 
Elocution, 2 classes, containing 64. 

History, 1 class of 20, 

Grammar, 4 classes, containing 64. 

Dictionary, 2 classes, containing 64, 

Geography, 3 clusses, containing 48. 

Reading. 3 classes, containing 40. 

Spelling. 2 classes, containing 40. 

Writing, 2 classes, containing 75. 

Calisthenics, 1 class of 114. 


DURING THE SECOND TERM. 


Greek, 1 clags of 8. 

Latin Reader, 1 class of 20. 

Latin Grammar, 1 class of 17. 

Elementary Algebra, 1 elass of 33. 

Higher Arithmetic, 1 elass of 35, 

Elocution, 2 classes, containing 53, 

Dictation, 2 classes, containing 53. 

Composition, 1 class of 25, 

History, 1 class of 25. 

Practical and Mental Arithmetic, 5 classes, containing 75, 
Geography, 3 classes, containing 82. i 
Language Lessons, 1 class of 20, 

Spelling, 2 classes, zontaining 39. 

Reading, 3 classes, containing 39, 
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CONDUCT OF THE SCHOOL. i 


The report of President Johnson for the second term of the year 
states: E 


be desired. No case of discipline worth naming has occurred during 
the term, and but one during the year.” - 


THE GRADUATING CLASS AND EXERCISES. 


A class of three males and three females was graduated,—one of 
each as A. B., and the :emainder as B. S. A 

The essays and orations of the class were excellent, and reflected 
great credit upon the graduates and the school. 

The address to the class upon the occasion together with a catalogue 
for the year, have been printed in pamphlet form by order of the re- 
gents, copies of which are herewith submitted ; as, also a copy of the 
diploma prepared for the use of the school, which was omitted from 
my last report by mistake. 


* 


i: MISCELLANEOUS. 


The by-laws have been amended so as heretofore to require students 
in the collegiate department, to pay an incidental fee of $5.00 a term, 
instead of §2,50 as heretofore. 
A. by-law,—No. 12,—has been added, providing for the expulsion of 
students who vote at elections in Engene City, contrary to section 4 
of article II, of the constitution of the State, which declares that. For 
the purpose of voting no person shall be deemed to have gained or lost 
a residence by reason of his presence or absence while a student of any 
seminary of learning.” 
The regents have chosen Mr. Thomas M. Gatch, late president of 
the Willamette University, protessor of English History and Belles Let- 
tres; and Mr. George it Collier, late professor of chemistry and 
physics inthe university, their appointments to commence with the 
year 1879-80, . 
It is hoped and expected, that the addition of this force and these 
well known names of the faculty, will so increase the revenues of the 
school arising from tuition, as to defray in a considerable part the ad- 
‘ditional expense thereby incuri ed. 3 

Misa Elizabeth Boise, who has had charge of the second room in the 
primary department for the last two years, has resigned her position as 
teacher, and the regents upon the recommendation of the faculty, have 
abolished the room. j 


“The conduct of the students in both departments, is all that could ` 
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While in the school, Miss Boise has given general satisfaction as a 
teacher, and her resignation is the result of her desire to change her 
position or employment, 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

"MATTHEW P. DEADY, 
President of the Regents. 
Dec. 31, 1879. i 
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BUILDING FUND. 
Apparatus 8 4,490 00 


Discount on silver and exchange een ees 12 50 
Albert Bartsch, Steinway piano... 2... 6. ccc eae er 500 00 
Albert Bartsch, piano stool......... VVV 2 50 
Freight and cartage on saa ne 8 yee 12 00 
A. L. Baueroft & Co., engraving stone diplomas. ........ 160 00 
A. L. Banerott & Co., printing diplomas, ...... Sala: Mey 53 75 
Discount OW silver „u... sevrssrasesreroraravesss GG 14 25 
Abrams & Bro., lumber........0 messen e 24 67 
E. D. Rice, labor on building.. 5 36 67 
J. Warwick, labor on building eer 21 25 
Ben. F. Dorris, supplying water asr 329 19 


Discount on silver 222 „„ „ gpetsae sr vera 22 6 50 
Freight on apparatus ce sss aews Sales pees 306 00 
J. E. Attebury, work on building 000. 162 38 


J. L. Bright, painting building. 267 66 
F. B. Dunn, lumber for building . 153 07 
J. L. Rankin, work on building = 93 69 
R. Rush, work on building . 48 00 
Insurance on buildingꝶů . eee eae ee 506 00 
D. Cherry & Bore, furniture. Rasa ROLE 53 00 


> 
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CATALOGUE FOR 1878-9. 


BOARD OF REGENTS, 


Han. Matthew P. Dead. Portland, Oregon. 
Hon. Lewis L. McArthur, —— + The Dalles, Oregon. 
Hon. Reuben S. Strahan, + - Albany, Oregon. 

Dr. S. Hamilton, . - . = Eugene City, Oregon, 


Hon. John M. Thompson. + Engene City, Oregon. 
Mr. Thomas G, Hendricks >- Eugene City, Oregon. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Dorris Eugene City, Oregon. 
Mr. Edward R. Gear Eugene City, Oregon. 
Mr. Joshua J. Walton, »» Eugene City, Oregon. 


Officers of Board of Regents. 


Hon. Matthew P. Deady, —— — President. 
Joshua J. Walton, ~ - Secretary. 
Benjamin F. Dorris, —— — Treasurer. 


i Executive Committee. 


Thomas G. Hendricks, Benjamin F. Dorris, John M. Thompson. 


THE FACULTY. 
JOHN W. JOHNSON, 
President of the University, and Professor of Greek and Latin. 
MARK BAILEY, Ze 
Professor of Mathematics. 
THOMAS CONDON, P 
Professor of Geology and Natural History. 
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THOMAS M. GATCH, 
Professor of English History and Belles-Lettres, 
GEORGE H. COLLIER, 
Professor of Chemistry and Physic. 
JOHN STRAUB, „ 


Tutor. er 


. MRS. MARY P. SPILLER, 
Principal of Preparatory Department. 


— — 
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IST OF STUDENTS. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, 
Adams, Julia, Portland, Oregon.] Geary, E. P., Albany. 


Awbrey, Oren C., Eugene. 
Burke, E. E., East Portland. 
Buslinell, Sarah, Eugene. 
Bushnell. George, Eugene. 
Baily, Edward, Eugene. 
Bean. John W. „Eugene, 
Benner, Anna, Roseburg. 
Cornelins, Carrie, Turner, 
Condon, Seymour, Eugene. 
Cornelius, Emma, Turner. 
Oranfill, Ione, Roseburg. | 
Creswell, D. F., Salem. 
Condon, Harvy, The Dalles. 
Dorris, George A., Eugene. 
Dorris, Alice, Eugene. 
Dorris, Edward, Engene. 
Dunn, "Irene, Eugene. 
Dunn, Lola, Eugene. 
Dunn, Alwilda, Corvallis, 
Dunn, Ida, Corvallis. 
Dunn, Madge, Corvallis. 
Frazier, Arthur, Amity. 


Folsom, William, Oregon City. 


Foley, Lonisa, Eugene. 
Goltra, John, Corvallis. 
Goltra, Wilbur, Corvallis. - 


—— —— —— 


Hill. Clay F., Me Minn ville. 
Hill, J. F., Albany. 

Hays, Eugenia, MeMinnville, 
Hale, C. K., Long Tom. 

Hill, George W. Eugene. 
Harlow, Mahlon, Eugene. 
Her bert. George, The Dalles. 
Havs, Mary, MeMinnville. 
Judkins, T. C., Eugene. 
Kratz, Albert A., Junction. 
Kelty, Oscar, Bethel. 
Landreth, C. am Marshtield. 
McDaniel, William J., Dixie. 
McCor nack, Nettie, Eugene, 
MeCornack, Agnes, Eugene. 
MeCornack, Mary E., Eugene. 
McClure, Samuel E., Eugene. 
McClure, Henry F., Eugene. 
MeQninn, J. A. , East Portland. 
McCornack, C. F. „Empire City. 
Nolan. George, Creswell. 
Osburn, C. B. „Eugene. 
Osburn, Owen, Eugene. 
Osburn, Agnes, Eugene. 
Powell, T. "Cr "East, Portland. 
Powell, Douglas, East Portland. 
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Pattison, W. T., Eugene. 
Pinkston, E. H, Wilbur. 

Pearcy, Joel N., Portland. 
Rector, William, Halsey. f 
Rosenthal, A, S., East Portland. 
Rosenthal, D. V., East Portland. 

Rogers, Eva J., The Dalles. 

Roberts, C. F., The Dalles. 
Rice, Eva S,, Roseburg. 
Ross, L. @., Jacksonville. 
Reasoner, B. F., Philomath. - 
Speriy, Alice, Brownsville. 
Stevens, Jasper, Eugene. 
Stevens, Nellie, Eugene. 
Spiller, Reubena, Eugene. 


— nen. 


PREPARATORY 


Awbrey, "Thomas, Eugene.. 
Awbrey Clara, Eugene. 
Awbrey, Etna, Engene. 

Amy, Frank, Jacksonville. 
Armitage, Sylvanus, Eugene. 
Äbrams, M., Eugene. i 
Baily, Mark, Eugene. 

Bristow, Darwin, Eugene. 
Bushnell, Hattie, Eugene. 
Babb, Varian, Eugene. 
Bushnell, Robert, Eügene. 
Bushnell, Anna, Eugene. 
Bushnell, M. R., Engene. 
Bushnell, Belle, Eugene. 
Bond, William, Eugene. 
Bowlsby, Vira, Eugene. 
Brumly, Laura, Eugene. 
Brumly, Ralph, Eugene. 
Blew, Yohn „Eugene. 
Brooks, Flavius, Eugene. 
Camp, Dora, Eugene. 

Olark, Wright, Eugene. 
Comegys, Viola, Springfield. 
Comegys, Mellie, Springfield. 
Cochran, O. R., Willamette Forks. 
Cochran, W. W., Willamette Forks. 
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Starr, Minnie, Junction. 
Sargent, Maggie, Phoniz. 
Smith, Annie, Roseburg. 
Taylor, Lincoln, Cottage Grove. 
Taylor, W. C., Philomath. 
Wooddy, C. A., Albany. 
Wheeler, Laban H., Ellensburg. 
Wass, C. A., Portland. 

Wright, A. W., Oysterville. 
Woodcock, A. C., The Dalles. 
Wills, R. E., Walla Walla. 
Wooley, L. F, Corvallis, 
Williams, C., East Portland. 
Witter, Vina, Eugene. 


DEPARTMENT, 


Cogswell, De Etta, Springfield. 
Cummins, Emma, Springfield. 
Chrisman, Sarah, Eugene. 
Cleaver, Nettie, Eugene. 
Dorns. Mary, Eugene. 

Douthit, Helen, Wil. Forks. _ 
Donthit, Harvey, Wil. Forks. 
Day, Bessie, Wil. Forks. 
Denny, I. G., Wil. Forks. 
Eakin, Walter, Eugene. 

Eakin, James, Eugene. 
Edris, Lena, Eugene. 

Farrow, Laura, Eugene. 
Fletcher, Reed, Eugene. 

Green, Noah, Eugene. 

Green, Martha, Eugene. 
Hendricks, Ida B., Eugene. 
Howe, Mary P., Eugene. 
Houston, David, Eugene. 
Hemmenway, John F, Eugene. 
Haines, Aurelia, Eugene. ' 
Haines, Johu, Eugene. 

Haines, Edward, Engene. 
Humphrey, Annie, Eugene. 
Hart, Fred, Eugene. 

Hale, Sarah, Eugene. 
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Johuson, Herbert, Eugene. 
Lawrence, Lemuel, Eugene. 
Lawrence, Manuel, Eugene. 
McClung, Jessie, Eugene. 
McClung, Maggie, Eugene. 
MeCornack, John R., Eugene. 
McDaniel, Francis F., McMinn., 
McClanahan, Ella, Eugene. 
Moore, Susan, Eugene. 

Owsley, William, Eugene. 
Owsley, Corinna, Eugene. 
Orton, Edward, Eugene. 
Owens, Nesmith, Engene. 
Potter, Lewis H., Eugene. 
Potter, Edwin O., Eugene. 
Potter, Mary E., Eugene. 
Pengra, Anna, Eugene. 
Patterson, Anna, Eugene. 
Patterson, Clyde, Eugene. 
Patterson, Augusta, Engene. 
Patterson, Ida, Eugene. 
Pattison, G. S., Eugene. 
Rinehart, Thomas, Eugene. 
Stewart, Frank, Eugene. 
Scott. Minnie, Eugene. 

Spiller, Boise, Eugene. 
Steinheiser, Etta, Eugene. 
Steinheiser, Isaac, Eugene. 
‚Scott, Dora, Engene, 
Stansbury, Clara, Eugene. 


| 


Stansbury, Maggie, Eugene, 
Smith, William, Eugene. 
Stevens, R. Belle, Eugene. 
Spencer, Jennie L., Eugene, 
Spencer, Jefferson D:, Eugene. 
Spencer, Eliza L. Engene. 
Spencer, Stephen, Eugene. 
Scott, George, Eugene. - 
Stevens, John, Eugene. 
Smith, George, Eugene. 
Simpson, Isaac S., Siuselaw. 
Sharples, Caspar, Eugene. 
Scott, Lucy, Eugene, 
Thompson, Mellie, Eugene. 
Underwood, Mae, Eugene. 
Vandayn, Ella, Wil Forks. 
Walton, Ada Osie, Eugene. 
Walker, Ewing, Eugene. 
Wallis, Mary, Eugene, 
Whitney, Joseph, Eugene. 
Walker, Carrie, Engene. 
Wheeler, Ernest, Eugene.“ 
Wimra, (Japanese) Eugene. 
Walker, Engenia, Eugene. 
Young, Mary, Eugene. 
Young, William B., Eugene. 
Young, Nellie, Eugene. 
Young, Baxter, Eugene. 
Young, Julia, Eugene. 
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GRADUATES. 

1878. 
John C. Whiteaker, B. s. - — — Creswell. 
George S. Washburne, 85. . Junction. 
Robert S. Bean, B. 8. —— ee Eugene. 
Matthew S. Wallis, B. s. — Eugene. 
Miss Nellie A. Condon, u. . — o Eugene. 

' 1879. . 

Joel N. Pearcy, a. B. —— 22 


Portland. 
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Miss Julia F. Adams, a. 284. Portland. 
Harvey C. Condon, B. S. - - ~ > ` The Dalles. 
Miss Carrie Cornelius, B. 8. - - - - - Turner. 

John A. McQuinn, B. . Portland. ~- 
Miss Mary Hays, B. sss. .- MeMinnville. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The University comprises two departments, the Collegiate and Pre- 


_paratory. 


a 


THE COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


All candidates for admission into this department will be required 
to pass an examination in the following studies : 


Reading. Elementary Algebra. 
Writing. English Grammar. 
Orthography. Geography, 

Practical Arithmetic. History of United States. 


Higher Arithmetic. ’ 


Students entering Classical Course, will be examined in the Greek 
Grammar and Anabasis, the Latin Grammar and Reader, and four 
Books of Cesar. Students entering the Scientific Course, will be ex- 
amined in the above mentioned English branches only. (See By-Law 


10. 

tthe Collegiate Department furnishes three courses of study—the 
Classical, the Scientific and the Normal. 

These courses of study will from year to year, be raised and extended 
as fast as students are prepared to receive such higher courses. 


THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. / 


This department has been organized to supply the existing want ot 
suitable preparatory schools in the State, and, therefore, may not be- 
come a permanent featüre of the University. - 

For the peront, candidates for admission to the Preparatory Depart- 
ment will be examined in the following studies: j 

Orthography— Pacific Coast Speller. : 
Reading—Through the Fourth Reader. 

_ Writing—Must write a good hand. 
Elements of English Grammar. 
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Geography— Through Monteith’s No. 3. 
Practical Arithmetic—To Interest. 
Latin Grammar and Reader and four Books of Cæsar. 
Greek Grammar and Anabasis. 
Course of study in the preparatory department will be. extended 
through two years, and will embrace those studies necessary to fit a 
student for the collegiate department of the university. : 


- 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 
FRESHMAN YEAR, 


I. SESSION. 


Classical.—Cicero, Stuart; Iliad, Owen; Algebra, Loomis, 
Scientific—Latin Grammar, Andrews and Stoddard; Greek Gram- 
mar, Hadley; Algebra, Loomis. ; 
_ _ Normat.—Higher Arithmetic, Robinson; English Grammar, Clark; 
Elementary Algebra, Loomis. i ‘ 


H. SESION. 


Classical.—-Virgil, Cooper ; Memorabilia, Owen; Geometry, Loomis. 
„„ Reader, Andrews; Anabasis, Boise; Algebra, 
ad oomis. * 1 

f Yormal.—Higher Arithmetic, Robinson; English Grammar, Clark; 
Elementary Algebra, Loomis. i = 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
I. SESSION. 


Classical.—Trigonometry, Loomis; Rhetoric, Hart; Livy, Lincoln; <, 
Herodotus; Physical Features of the Earth. 
Scientific. —Geometry, Loomis; Rhetoric, Hart; French; Physical | 
Features of the Earth. . pz ' 
Normal.—Geometry, Loomis; English composition ; English Gram- 
mar; Higher Algebra. 
II, SESSION. 


Classical.-—Physiology and Zoology; Rhetoric; Tacitus; Demos- 

thenes on the Crown. 
Sotentito.— Physiology and Zoology; Rhetoric and- English Litera- 

ture; French; Trigonometry, Loomis. 
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Normat.—Pedagogics ; Physiology; Botany; Bookkeeping. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


L SESSION. y 


e 


Classical.—Chemistry and Mineralogy ; Mechanics, Snell’s Olmsted; 
Sophoseles and Aschylus; Calculus, Loomis. . 
Seientific.—Chemistry and Minealogy and Practical Assaying; Me- 
chanics, Snell’s Olmsted ; German; Calculus, Loomis. ` 
Normal.—Geology; Mechanics, Snell’s Olmsted; Astronomy, 
Loomis; Calculus, Loomis. - 


4 


II. SESSION, _ 


Classical. —Mental Philosophy, Porter; Acoustics and Optics, Snell’s 
Olmsted ; Botany; Kane’s Elements; Universal History. 

Sorento Mental Philosophy, Porter; Acousties and Optics, Snell’s 
Olmsted; Botany; Kane’s Elements; Universal History. 


tronomy, Loomis; Calculus, Loomis. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


‚I SESSION. 


Classical—Mental Philosophy, Porter; Geology; Astronomy, 
Loomis ; Political Economy, p 

Acientific.—Mental Philosophy, Porter; Geology: Astronomy, 
Loomis; Political Economy. 


I. SESSION. 


Classical — International Law, Woolsey; Paleontology ; Astronomy, 
Loomis; Philosophy of History ; Constitution of United States. 


Loomis; Philosophy of History; Constitution of United States. 


— 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


2 = 


: OCR NEW APPARATUS 

With the present year, the State University is prepared to enter upon. 

a wider range of work. The apparatus purchased during the past 

year at an expense to the State of about €5,000, is now ready for use; 
3 : . 


e 
<e * 


Normal.—Paleontology ; Acoustics and Optics, Snell ’s Olmsted ; As- 


Setentific—International Law, Woolsey ; Paleontology ; Astronomy, 
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so that the departments of Chemistry, Physics and the higher Math : 
ematics will at once feel the energy of this new and important help, 


* 


© OUR BE-ENFQRCEMENTS. 
< 2 ø 

Two new professors have been added to the faenity. President 
Gatch, who has for years done snch good service at the head of the 
Willamette University, takes naw the chair of English Literatnie and 
Belles-Lettres, in the State University. The people of Oregon need 
not be informed that the placing of Professor Gatch at such a post 
means work not only, but the work of an esteemed veteran. 

Professor Collier, widely known in our State as a teacher of Chem- 
istry, and for some time past as lecturer- on Chemistry to the medical 
department of the Willamette University, takes the chair of Chemis- 
try, Physics and Metallurgy in our faculty. 

This last provision apens to ns two needed and important lines o 
work: one, that of Practical Chemistry, the efficiency of which will 
be greatly increased by the new set of Chemical apparatus; the other, 
that of practical assaying, so important to our wining interest not 
only, but to the hundreds of hardy men who are now prospecting our 
mountains for ore. To all such the laboratory of the State University 
will now offer an inexpensive determination of at least the qualitative 
character of these ores; and also the use of a. collection of the dif- 
ferent ores of the State fur comparison. 

Thia will at once be seen as the doing of an important and needed 
work for the State, as well as the making of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
lines of practical study in our elasses, 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


* 


There are two literary sociefies—the Eutaxian and the Laureau— 
connected with the University, having a common library of 600 to 
800 volumes. i > 


EXPENSES, 


All bills of the university must be paid each session, in advance, 
“Tuition per session, in college, $20.00; in preparatory, $15.00 ; inch 
dental in college, $5.00. i : 

Board and room in private families may be had at $4.00 per week; 
in clubs at $3.00. ; 


= EXAMINATION, 


There will be an examination of one week at the close of each session. 


KA 


. 
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CALENDAR. 
j 
The first term will begin September 15, 1879. 
The term ends January 30, 1880. 
Second term will begin February 2, 1880. 
Second term ends June 19th, 1880. 


DEGREES. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred upon all students 


who have completed the prescribed course of study; and the degree 
of Bachelor of Science upon all who have completed the Scientific 
Course. Bachelor of Arts of three years standing may receive the 
degree of Muster of Arts, provided, that since graduation they have 
sustained a good moral character, and pursned some literary or scien- 
tific zalling. ~ x 

The deree of Dogetor of Philosophy will be conferred upon all stu- 
dents who shall remain and pursue a two years course of study after 
completing the “classical course” under the direction of the faculty. 
V. B. Students will not be allowed to room or board at hotels. 


— 


HOW TO APPLY FOR COUNTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The law pravides for the free tuition in the collegiate department of 
one student from each county, and an additional one for each member 
of the legislature. Students to avail themselves of the benefits of the 
law must make their application in writing to the County Superin- 
tendent of the county in which they reside. The said County Super- 
intendent shall refer the names of the applicants to the County Court, 
and the applicants shall be examined by the County Superintendent 
or some person appointed by said Connty Court. -The applicant shall 
be examined and pass an examination in the branches required of 
teachers of common schools by the statutes of this. State. This exam- 
ination will admit the applicants to the Normal or Scientific conrses, 


and if the applicants wish to take the Classical course, they will be - 


required to pass an examination in the elements of Greek Grammar 
and Reader, Latin Grammar and Reader, and four books of Cæsar. 
For further particulars, address the president of the faculty, or sec- 
retary of the board of regents. 


® 


nz 
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BY-LAWS, i 


1. -The school vear of the university shall consist of two terms of 
twenty weeks each without an intermission. 5 


2. There will be two vacations—of one week each--ene during the 
Christmas holidays, and the other commencing the second Monday in 
ril. ` . “ 

5 The term of employment of each teacher and member of the 
Faculty shall eontinue during good behavior, . 

4. The tuition in collegiate department is $20.00 per term-—pay- 
able quarterly, in advance—and the tnifion in the prepnratory depart- 
ment is $15,00 per term—payable quarterly, in advance. 


5. Every student in the collegiate department must pay an adime 
sion fee of $5.00 per term in advange, for incidental expenses. 

6. The salary of the President of the wuiversity is two thousand 
dollars per year, and the salary of each professor, other than the Presi 
dent, is sixteen hundred dollars per year, and if the warrants of the 
professors ure not paid when presented to the Treasuer of the Board, 
then the warrants shall draw ten per cent. interest per annum until, 

ald, i 
P 7. The salary of the Principal of the preparatory department is 
twelve hundred dollars a year, 

8. The salaries herein provided for ave payable quarterly, as follows; 
On the first days of January, April, July and Oetober; and all euch 
salaries, together with the tuition and admission fee herein provided 
for, are payable in United States gold coin, and not otherwise. 

M All votes at elections by the Board of Regents shall be given by 
ballot. 

10. Asa condition of admission into the collegiate department, all 
persons must pass a thorough examination by or under the direction of 
the faculty in Mental und Practical arithmetic, reading, writing, spell- 
ing, English grammar, geography, history of the United States, ele. 
mentary algebra to equations of the second degree, Latin grammar and 
reader, four books of Cæsar, Greek grammar and reader, and produce 
evidence of good moral charactor ; but as to persons sceking admission 
upon county echolarships, such examination shall take place and proof 
be produced at the end of the first term, as provided in the act organ- 
izing the university. Provided, that until the schoul year commencing 
in 1878, it shall be sufficient for the applicant to have the qualifications 
required of teachers of common schools by the statutes of this State. 

11. The qnalifications for admission into the preparatory depart- 
ment, and the course of study therein, shall be prescribed by the fac- 
ulty and teachers. - 


t 
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12. In the terms of admission and course of study, there shall be no 
distinction made between males and females, 
13. The course in the university shall consist of four years, and the 
currienlum of study shall consist ef algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
mensuration and surveying, conie sections, calculus, physiology, chem- 
istry, natural philosophy, astronomy, geology, natural History, rhetoric, 
logie, political economy, mental and moral science, history, Latin, 
Greok, French and German, 5 

14. The President of the university and faculty shall be charged 
with the duties of one of the professorships, and shall have authority to 
divide the course of instrugtion between himself and the other pro- 
tessors. 
15, The exeentive committee shall audit all accounts and demands 
against the board, for salaries and other current expenses authorized by 
the board,and issue warrants upon the treasury. signed by themselves and 
countersigned by the Secretary, in payment of the same; awd such. 
committee is authorized from time to time to provide wood, water and 
the necessary furniture for the university building, and to make neces- 
sary repairs and improvements thereon, and upon the grounds belong- 


‚ine thereto. and to employ a janitor. 

16, At each session of the board, the executive committee shall 
make a report thereto of their acts and doings since the last meeting, 
including u detailed statement of all liabilities inonrred by thein, and 
all accounts and demands audited, with the vonchers therefor, und all 
warrants issued by them. 

7. Any student who shall in anywise injure or destroy any prop- 
ertyof the university, shall be liable therefor, and upon neglect or 
refusal to make such compensation as the, exeentive committee shall 
determine to be reasonable, may be suspeuded or expelled, 

18. When a student holding a county scholarship absents himself 
or herself during the term, the scholarship shall be deemed vacant ; 
provided, a scholar may be absent not longer than three months at a 
time, by obtaining the written cunsent of the faculty, 

19. The teachers and members of the faculty shall report at the 
end of the term to the president of the faculty the studies and conduct 
of the students; and the president of the faculty shall report to the 
board of regents at the end of each term the studies and conduct of 
the students, and such suggestions about the school as he may deem 
Jnstructive or of interest. ` 

20. At the close of the school vear, a catalogue shall be prepared 
by the presidedt of the faculty, and there shall be published -by the 
Seuretary not less than five hundred copies for distribution. eas, 
21. When a student in the collegiate or preparatory department 
is necessarily absent from school on account of sickness for ten weeks 


* e> f 


na that: “for the purpose of voting, no person shall be deemed to 
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or more during any term, such student may be allowed one-half of the | 
time on next term on account of such sickness. 
22. Whereas, the constitution of this State, in Article 2, Section 4, 


ave gained or lost a residence by reason of his presence or absence while 
a student of ary seminary of learning; therefore be it resolved, that 
any student attending the university upon a free scholarship, who shall 
vote at any local election i» the city of Eugene, shall be expelled 
therefrom for such unlawful act by the faculty, and in case any other 
student attending the university shall vote at any election unlawfully, 
he shall be expelled by the board of regents; and. it is hereby · made 
the duty of the faculty to admonish the students of this by-law, and to 
see that it is duly enforced.’ ” 


Commencement Exercises. 


= 


On Thursday, June 19, 1879, the second Commencement at the 
University of Oregon.took place in the Chapel of the college building. 

Alter the prayer by the Rev. J. H. Cornwall, orations were delivered 
and essays read by the graduating class, ds follows? 

Miss Mary Hays—Essay—Our Aspirations. 

Mr. John McQuinn—Oration—Orevon, Past and Present. 

Miss Julia Adams—Essay— Estheties. 

Mr. Harvey Condon—Oration—The Spirit of Chivalry. 

Miss Carrie Cornelius—Essay—Windings of Life's Pathway. 

Mr. Joel. Pearey—Oration and Valedietory—Publie Opinion. 

The President of the Regents. 


HON. MATTHEW P. DEADY, 5 
Then presented the members of the class with their diplomas and 
addressed thein as follows: 


Members of the Graduating Class of the University of Oregon: 


We stand at the close of another Commencement Day. Another 
eycle of time has gone with the years beyond the flood.“ Again the 
winners in the scholastic race have come before the judges to claim 
the palm of victory. - 

Before me is the bright array of youth upon whom this school now 
sets ifs seal of approbatiun, and commends to the world, as worthy to 
be called her children, and enrolled in the list of those who have mas- 
tered the elements of human learning. 

For this triumphal day they have longed and ſabored - waited and 
hoped—and now, full of joy and pride, they stand ready, to take leave 
of their teachers and associates, and go forth into the world as men 
and women, fully equipped for the journey of life. 

But, my young friends, as you leave the portals of your Alma 
Mater to take your places on the stage of the busy bustling world, the 
question will doubtless come to you, as it has come to others under 
like circtimstances, what shall I do? What shall I pursue? Shall I 

ve or be something—vet wealth or knowledge? And yet the answer, 
however much depends upon it, may be largely shaped by eireum- 


— — 
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stances apparently beyond your control, Few persons in this or any 
age are so fur masters of themselves or their fortuties, as that they can 
deliberately choose and pursue a career or live a life, unconstrained 
by canses and forces external to themselves. Sri 
But the distinction between having and being, as an aim of life, ia 
radical, and there are comparatively few persons whose Hves are worth 
taking any note or account of that are not decidedly under the domin- 
ion of one or the other of the purposes o be or to have. Indeed, in 
this new found and sparsely settled country, where wealth is but little 
accumulated, the desire to be something, in the great majority of cases, 
must or does accommodate itself to the necessity of first having sume- 
thing. But in older countries, where the means of living are more 
“accumnlated and the profits-of trade andspecnlation less tempting, it is 
not unusual for persons to devote their lives to self cultivation and 
improvement as an end, rather thau a means. Often they become dis 
tinguished in art or science, and of great use to their fellow-men. 
Almost all the great discoveries in science, inventions in art, and 
meliorations in government und social pohty, have come through those 
who have devoted their lives to being rather than having. Those who: 
acquire great fortunes, have but little time to devote to anything else; 
while those who ¿zerit them are genera ly occupied with their preser- 
vation or a The notable discovery of the system of planetary 
revolution, called Copernican, by the good canon of Frauenberg, who 
divided his time into three parts—one tor his clerical duties, one for 
the gratuitous practice of medicine among the poor, and the other for 
the study of astronomy ; and whose great work on the subject of his 
discoveries was not published until he was on his death bed, because 
he modestly kept them from the public until he had verified them 
by twenty-three years of carefnl observation and computation ; -the 
discovery of the law of gravitation by Newton—“ the greatest scien- 


> tific discovery ever made,” and “ the broadest inductive generalization 


yet reached in physical science ;” the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey, the most important one yet made in physiology; 
the discovery of the vacuum, caused by the sudden condensation of 
steam, by the Marquis of Worcester—a discovery which has resulted 
in the construction and-endless multiplication of that cheap, service- 
able and Herculean slave of the modern world—the steam engine; the 
invention of the telegraph by Morse, by means of which there has been 


8 put a girdle round the earth N 
In forty minutes,“ x 


and the extravagant fancy of the great dramatist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has became a sober fact in this, and many other notable and 
useful results of study and thought, are the work of men who pur- 
sued knowledge for its own sake, rather than from “ the rage of gain.” 


— 
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But if your circumstances require that you should labor for your 
daily bread, even then it is not necessary that you should either forget 
or give up your books, or quench the thirst for knowledge by andue 
devotion to thrift. ` : a 


— 


«The wish to know that endless thirst. g 
Which even by quenching 1s awaked, - 
And which becomes or blest or curst, 
As in the fount whereat tis slaked.’”. 
2. 


Labor, and love of learning and self-improvement are not incompat- 
ible. Marky persons have attained distinction in science, art and litera- 
ture while supporting themselves by means of some vocation which 
involved more or less manual labor, Franklin is a notable instance, 
and probably the best known illustration of a love of learning and 
Inere combined in the same person—a lover of science and a very 
thrifty and industrious man of business. 

But, ordinarily, it is not necessary that learning and self-culture 
should Le sacrificed to getting wealth, unless the latter is preterred to 
the former. To those who deliberately prefer wealth to learning and 
culture there ia nothing to say, except that they have set their affec- 
tions upon things that “ perish with the using.” But many of those 
who seem to have preferred the former to the Jatter, never had any 
proper Iıberty of choice in the premises. Cast by circuwstances, in 
their tender youth, without education, into the very vortex of business 
and money getting, their affections and faculties were naturally culti- 
vated in the direction of their employment and surroundings; and thus 
many a gifted man has simply grown rich, who, under other circum- 
stances, would have been distinguished for his learning and personal 
attainments. Sometimes such persons, feeling the detect of the priva- 
tion of their early lives, are very generous in providing the means for 
others in like condition, to cultivate their minds while earning their 
daily bread. : 

Even now, I Have in my mind a few noble men of this kind among 
us, who are giving freely of their abundance in this way. - 

But all those who prefer beiug to having, and who agree with Sir 
Thomas Browne, that “he hath riches sufficient who hath enough to 


be charitable,” will regard the man who willingly gives his nights and _ 


days to the mere acquisition of wealth that he cannot enjoy or use, to 
the neglect and starvation of his higher nature, as a slave to avarice — 


A captive fettered at the oar of gam.” 


Even as an investment—as capital in the business of life—personal 

attainments and cultivated capabilities are preferable to mere wealth. 

Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Marshall, Taney, Webster, Cal- 

houn, Jackson, Chase, Lincoln and others who have swayed the coun- 

eils of the nation, and given marked direction to its affairs, and 
4 
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received its honors, were all men of comparatively little wealth. Com 

ared with these how poorly sonnd the names of the Astors, Stewarts, 
Vandenis and other millionaires who have owed their all during life 
to their vast possessions, and dying, left nothing else behind them. Te 
such it is that the poet makes the duke say: Bae 


“If thou art rich thon art poor; a 


s For like un ass, whose back with ignots bows, 
Thou bearest thy riches but a journey 
And death unlonds thee.” 


History has preserved the names and lives of two coutentporaries— 
Creesus, the Lydian king and typical rich man, and Oyıns, the accom- 
plished prince and fonnder of the Persian empire, but with what 
different measnre and judgment it has disposed of them. No one now 
bears the gross pame of Croesus, while fond parents still call their boys 
Cyrus, in the hope that it will remind them of his virtues and attain- 
ments, and incite theii to be like him. Mythological legend has 
derisis ely distinguished the greedy Midas, who, when bidden of the God 
to ask him for whatever he would, foolishly “craved that all he touched 
might turn to gold,” and then to escape starvation, was glad to get rid 
of the fatal gift by bathing in the waters of the Pactolus, whose golden 
sands still preserve the memory of his fatuons choice 

But, it is, as a perennial sonrce of personal enjayment and self 
respect, that the difference between being and having is essential. Any 
one who is conscious of the ability to excel in any science, art, vocation or 
trade, must feel a certain degree of present worth and power,to which the 
mere possessor of wealth is a stranger, The difference, I conceive, lies 
in the fact, that in a measure, what we are is our own—a part of us 
while what we Auve is only the use ot a mere something,” which “has 
been the slave of thousands,” and will be azain of as many more, 

In his essay on riches, Lord Bacon in speaking of this subject, quaintly 
says: “I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue; the 
Roman word is better, impedimenta;' for as the baggage is to an 
army, so is riches to virtue; it cannot be spared nor left behind, but it 
hindreth the march; yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or dis- 
turbeth the victory ; of great riches there is no real use, except it be in 
the distribution; the rest is but conceit; * * * The 
personal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great riches; there is 
a custody of them ; or a power of. dole or donative of them; or a fame 
of them ; but no solid use to the owner.” 

But do not forget that wealth gives a certain consideration and re- 
spectability to its possessor, aud in no age more than what is called a 
civilized one, such as this. As has been said by Hare“ Nothing 
hides a blemish as completely as cloth of gold.” Nor do I find fault 
with the fact that wealth gives a certain currency and standing toa 
person in the eyes of the world. For the possession of wealth ordina- 
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rily implies that the possessor or his near ancestors have exhibited more 
than average ability to acquire and keep—have practiced the pruden- 
tial viıtues of industry, selfdenial and economy, and thereby gathered 
where others have strown. Indeed, as I have said elsewhere upon a 
similar occasion: “I would not be understood as depreciating indus- 
trial pursuits, or the desire or endeavor-to--acquire wealth by honest 
means for laudable purposes. The men who, by self denial, industry, 
and uprightness, have accumulated wealth, are in nosmall sense public 
benefactors and profitable examples. They are the useful and needed 
reser voirs, into which are gathered the floating and surplus resources 
of the country, and without which it wonld suffer materially during 
the seasons of scarcity incident to all trade and industrial pursuits. 
Even the man who hoards for the love of wain merely, isso far a better, 
or at most, a less harmful member of society than the thoughtless, care- 
less spendthrift and prodigal, who lavishes on the present, regardless 
of the future, whatever comes to his hand, and when overtaken by old 
age, sickness or death, becomes an unjust burden upon a community 
he has never benefitted. I sometimes fear that the indiscriminate and 
inconsiderate philanthropy of this age, is sapping the foundations of 
industry And thrift, by confounding the industrious and economical 
with the indolent and wasteful. Time was when the pauper was 
buried, not by the side of the man who paid his funeral expenses, but 
apart—in a Potters field. But now-a-days all such tributes and stim- 
ulants to well doing are disregarded as uncharitable—and the man 
who dies in poverty, becanse he was too lazy to work-or too wasteful 
to save, is buried at public expense beside his neighbor, who by con- 
stant exercise of industry and economy, honestly paid his way through 
life—even to the grave. The old tashiöned voting—that a man who 
did not provide for himself while living and for his burial when dead, 
is derelict in his duty to society, was right in the main, and, on the 
whole, productive of good results, It distinguished and discriminated - 
between idleness and vice on the one band and industry and virtue on 
the other—by honoring the latter and discrediting the former. 

* Still, it is trne, that the pursuit of material gain— whether in mak- 
ing provision for the animal wants of man or gratifying his lust for 
dominion—is not the highest or ultimate purpose of his existence. The 
aim of the scholar should be far above that of the low utilitarian phil- 
osophy of Franklin, which has borne its legitimate truit in the worship 
of the Creature instead of the Creator, and the substitution of the sen- 
sual test— Will it pay ? for the spiritual one—Is it right? We should 
remember that it is better to know the meaning of the stars than to be 
able to count them—that it is of more importance to be able to answer 
the old and ever recurring question—Quzd est veritas $—than to have 
invented a sauce or jumping jack, or discovered a mine or the source 
of the Nile. True greatness is more or less moral, and is only reached 
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by living under the constant influence of a lofty ideal, even though ig 
may never be realized,” . 

Neither is it incompatible with the purpose to be something—to 
take thought and make provision for a living such as shall enable you 
to avoid the reproach of meanness or merited poverty. Burns' ud vice 
to his“ youthtn’ friend” hits the mark upon this point 


“To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile; ~ 8 

Assiduons wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile, 
That's justified by honor: 

Not for ta hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train attendant; 

But for the glorıous privilege 
Of being independent.“ 


But if you will be something more than Dives, yon mnst not let the 
love of gain get the upper hand of you, The desire to Aave must be 
kept subordinate to the purpose zo be, or in spite of your resolve to the 
contrary, you will drift away from your books and intellectual pursuits, 
into the contrary currents of trade and speenlation, until they are lost 
Bight of and forgotten. The strife between learning and lucre for the 
. mastery over the mind, is as old as the race. In “ Moritari Salutamns,” 

the poet beautifully refers to it— i 


* „ . * * * * 
* y 


“The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf, 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler self. 


The scholar and the world! The endless strife, 
The discord in the hurmonies of hfe t 
The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
. And all the sweet serenity of bopks 
The market place, the eager love of gain, 
Whose aim is vanıty, and whose end is pain.“ 


Wherever, then, yon go and whatever you do, keep alive the fire 
whieh you have kindled at this altar of learning: Above all take time 
to read. Cultivate the habit of reading. Make books yonr compan- 
ions. The society of but few people is equal to a good book, It will 
give you manners and taste as well as mutter. How quickly the un- 
read man, like Dull the constable, betrays that “ He hath never fed of 
the dainties that are bred in a book.“ 

On the other hand, how often on the wild and unlettered frontier of 
America has the intellectual spark and the poetic flame been kept 
alive and transmitted from parent to child by the simple reading of a 
few books such as were carried by the pioneers in their migration from 
the east to the west. They could be named upon the fingers of your 
two hands, and often consisted of the Bible, the Prayer-book, the 
Westminster confession, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Psalms in metre, 
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Milton’s Paradise, Young’s Night Thoughts, the Lives of the Singers, 
and it may be the dramas of Shakespeare. 

And here indulge me for a few moments while I tell you something 
of what the wise and good of all ages have said in praise of books and 
reading. . 

Lord Bacon says, “Good books are true friends that will neither 
flatter or dissemble?” and Cicero that, Books are the food of youth, 
the delight of old age.” Fenelon declared, that “If the crowns of all 
the kingdoms of Europe were lain down at my feet in exchange for my 
books and my love of reading, I would spurn them all;” and Gibbon 
remarks——A taste for books is the pleasure and glory of my life. I 
would not exchange it for the riches of the Indies.” 2 : 

Dr. Johnson says, The foundation of knowledge must be laid by 
reading. General prineiples mnst be had from books; and Charles 


Kingsley, tat, Except a living man there is nothirg more wonder- 


fal thun a book; a message from the dead—from human souls we 
never saw.” ~ 

This is fiam the old Greek “questioner “ — Socrates —* Employ 
your time in improvirig vonrselves by other men's documents; so shall 
yon come-easily by what others have labored hard tur, Prefer knowl- 
edge to wealth; ‘for the one is transitory and the other is perpetual ;” 
and the celebrated advocate, scholar and poet, Petrarch, in speaking 
of his library, says: er : 

“I have friends whose society is extremely agreeable; they are of 
all ages and of every country, * * = * It is easy to gain access 
to them; for they are always at my service, and I admit them to my 
company and dismiss them from it, whenever-I please. They are 
never troublesome, but immediately answer every question I ask them. 
Some relate to me the events of past ages, while others reveal to me 
the secrets of nature. Some teach me how to live and other how to 
die. Some, by their vivacity, drive away ‘my cares and exhilarate my 
spirits, while others give fortitudé to my mind and teach me the im- 
portant lesson how to restrain my desires and depend wholly ou my- 
self. They open to me, in short, the varions avenues of all the arts 
and sciences, and upon their information I safely rely in all emergen- 
cies. In return for all these services they only ask me to accommo- 
date them with a convenient chamber in some torner of my humble 
habitation, where they may repose in peace; for these friends are 
more delighted by the tranquility of retirement than with the tumults 
of society ;” and the eloquent Channing exultingly exclaims: 

“God be thanked for the books. ‘They are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. 
Books are the true lexellers. They give to all who will faithfully use 
them the society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our 
race. No matter how poor Lam. No matter though the prosperous 
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of my time will not enter my obscure dwelling. IF the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my roof; if Milton will eros 
my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to un 
the worlds of imagination and the working of the human heart, and 
Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom, I sball.not pine for 
want of intellectnal companionship, aud I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is called the best söciety in the place 
where I live.” . 5 a 

In your reading, as much as possible, have a clearly defined method 
and purpose. In history, don't undertake too much. There are ages 
and countries whose annals are not worth: your attention, unless you 
are devoting yourself to some special study upon which they bear, 
The history of Greece and Rome, among the ancients, aud of England 
France and Germany, and particularly the former among the moderns’ 
takes in a pretty full scope of what is worth knowing of man's doings 
upon this earth. And even of these there is much that is trivinl and 
uninstructive, Therefore take the great epachs or the lives of the men 
who have made history and study them as ¢entres around wh ch are 
grouped the grandest and most potent human thought and action. 

Never 1ead travels or history without maps. Withont understand- 
ing the geography of a country you can never appreciate an account 


of it or of the events which have transpired on its surface. 

Read the great novelists and dramatists, and thereby fill your minds 
with the creations ot genius—otten more ıeal and enduring than the 
people of actual flesh and blood. Few persons of this or any age are 
better known than Hamlet, the melancholy Dane; Shylock, the grasp- 
ing Jew; Falstaff, the mendacious and sensual knight; Imogen, the 
tender and artless lady ; Don Quixote, the simple-minded knight of 
a Mancha; Sancho Panza, his shrewd squire; Squire Alloworthy, 
who, i x 


‘with an awkward’shame, 
Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.“ 


Dominie Sampson, the-schoolmaster and scholar—poor as a church 
mouse and modest as a girl; Thomas Newcome, the gentle old India 
soldier, dying as a pensioner at the hospital of Grey Friars, and when 
the final summons came, answering Adsum,” as cheerfully as when 
a school boy there, long years before. 

The men and women, gıeat and small, good and bad, who first saw 
the light in the pages of Chaucer, Skakespeare, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Cervantes, Dryden, Thackeray, Tennyson, Bulwer, Dickens, - 
Irving and others still live and have a being. Among them you may 
tind examples worthy of your study and imitation, and a circle of un- 
changing friends, with whom you may hold pleasant and profitable 
converse whenever you will. 
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In a lecture “On the choice of Books,” lately published in the Fort- 
nightly Review, Mr. Frederic Harrison, in speaking of the relations 
between reader and author finely says: 7 

“Every reader who holds a book in his hand is free of the inmost 
minds of men past and present; their lives both within and without 
the pale of their nttered thoughts are nnyeiled to him; he needs no 
introduction to the greatest; he stands on no ceremony with them: 
R * He hems Burke perorate, and Johnson dogmatize, 
and Scott tell his border tales, and Wordsworth muse on the hillsides, 
without the leave of any man, or the payment of any toll, In the re- 
public of letters there are no privileged orders or places reserved.” 

Read puetry—what Goleridge finally characterizes as the “ blossom 
and the fragrance of all human knowledge, human thonghts, human 
passions, emotions, langnage ;” and fill your fancy with the beantiful 
imagery, grand aud tender thoughts, spiritual aspirations and heroic 
impulses, that among all people and in all ages of the world, from the 
lotty lyric of the Jew and the heroic epic of the Greek to the present 
day, have been expressed and embalmed in verse. _ 

But reading is not enough. The best read man may be obnoxious 
to the criticism of Cuwper— 


tt Knowledge and reasou far from being one, 
Have oftimes no connection, knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own ” 


By reading, the mind is filled with facts aad the fancy imbued with 
the graces of style and form of expression, But before these can be- 
come our own, the reading must be followed by digestion and assimi- 
lation. Burke has a passage upon this point, which may be appropw- 
ately introduced here. ~ t 

* Facts are to the mind the same thing as food to the body. On the 
due digestion of the food depends the strength and wisdom of the one, 
just as vigor and health depend on the other. The wisest in council, 
the ablest in debate, and the must agreeable companion in the com- 
merce of life, is that man who has assimilated to his understanding the 
greatest number of facts.” 

Cultivate, therefore, the thinking faculty. Learn to analyze and 
combine, and to sift and marshal your thoughts, so that you may be 


clear in your conclusions and able, if need be, to declare them with 
efect, 


“Write on your doors, the saying wise and old, 
‘Be bold! be bold!’ and everywhere—be bold; 
~ Be not too bold! yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less; 
Better like Hectör in the field to die. 
Than hke a perfumed Paris, turn and fiy.” 


But there is another element of being something, fur the want of 
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which mere mental culture may count for very little—I mean the 
moral. Remember the pithy pen of Montaigne— All knowledge 
is hurtful to him who has not honesty and good nature.” - 

A person whose word and honor can he relied on under all circum. 
stances, who can be safely trusted with other men’s goods and affairs, 
whose moral sense is high and exacting and controls his conduct under 
any pressure of prejudice or temptation of interest, is something, in 
spite of poveity and even illiteracy. AN along the pathway of life 
you will find the wrecks of the most brilliant and promising men who 
for want of honor and integrity have been thrown out of the course of 
employment and position and gone down to the grave in want and dis- 
grace, or linger above the ground an eyesore, grief and reproach to 
their friends and relatives. 

Tf, then, you will be something in this world, be honest and upright 
as well as learned and cultivated. Profess virtue and uphold your pro- 
fessions by your condact. A good life is a great argument in any canse. 
The force of character overcomes more than even learning or wealth, 
The ample advantages which you have enjoyed here, if properly nsed 
and improved and supported by a virtuous life, onght to enable you to 
contribute largely to the formation of an enlightened public opinion 
and action in all matters affecting the general welfare, As good citi- 
zens it will be your duty to take an interest in the political and busi- 
ness methods and morals of the country from an educated and impar- 
tial standpoint—-neither warped by the bias of party nor blinded by 
“the rage of gain.” . 

In this way you may be something and also do much to repay the 
‘State for the opportunities it has furnished you to obtain an education. 

In eonelusion, allow me to congratulate you upon reaching this goal 
of your youthful ambition. We heartily welcome you from the nar- 
row and secluded vale of adolescence to the wide and varied region of 
adult life. As fellows and co-laborers in the battle and work of this 
world, we give you the right hand of fellowship, and cordially bid you 
Godspeed in your endeavors to realize the bright dreams and high 
hopes which have attended and sustained you through the years of 
study and preparation for this important and joyons occasion. And 
whatever betides you, let your life reflect honor on your Alma Mater— 
choosing therefore rather To BE than TO HAVE. 
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